The Admiral
heavily on the shore, while further out great rollers were driving
up from the outer sea. When the boy saw their faces, he sug-
gested they should postpone their departure. * My father said all
along it would he better to wait/ he urged, genuinely concerned
for their safety. Hearing him speak in this way, the pilot in charge
of the galley came up and added his entreaties.
But there was no help for it. Delay was impossible. Tibao
signed to his men to carry the Friar on board. At this, the pilot,
almost in tears, exclaimed to the crew: e We are lost} these Portu-
guese are sons of the sea; even death does not frighten them on the
water.J It looked as if the crew were going to desert. Tibao saw it
was a moment for action. He stripped off his clothes and, in only a
loin-cloth, jumped on to the poop, flourishing a cane, and ordered
the rowers with curses to start at once. Frightened but obedient
they bent over the oars.
The crossing was a terrible one. Rough as it was near the shore,
it became far worse as they approached the centre of the estuary.
Here they met the full force of the monsoon storm. It seemed so
probable that the boat would be swamped that Manrique and the
servants took off their outer things. The oarsmen became ex-
hausted and had to be helped. Manrique himself, crucifix in hand,
prayed for divine help and, though the wind and crash of the
waves made it impossible for anyone to hear him, gave absolution
to all the Catholics. He did not, however, attempt to convert the
oarsmen, as he felt it beyond his power in such a gale to impart the
Catholic truths and hopeless to expect them both to row and give
attention. The pilot, who up to this had done his work at the tiller
manfully, now called out that his strength was failing him. Tibao
and Manrique went to his assistance and took over the helm. In
this exposed position they were battered by the waves. 'The seas
were coming over the stern with such force*, says Manrique, 'that
whenever they struck me on the shoulders I was forced forward
on to the nob of the tiller-post, which was most painful and
resulted in my spitting clotted blood for some days after/
Several hours elapsed before they began to get the protection of
the land on the other side. The visibility was so low that it was
hardly possible to see a boat's length ahead, and to find the open-
ing of the Kudaung creek, the place they were making for,, was
extremely difficult. However, late in the afternoon they made it.
Running up a little way, they secured the galley to the bank. The
crew, in an ecstasy of relief, went ashore and * kissed the ground,
muddy though it was'. Then, completely exhausted, they returned